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Some  Reasons  Why  Commercial  Reciprocity 
Is  Impracticable. 


Mr.  William  H.  Lincoln, 

President  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  circular  letter,  signed  by 
yourself,  as  president  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  Mr.  Lucius  Tuttle,  president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  and  by  several  other  gentlemen,  inviting  me  to 
become  a  member  of  a  New  England  Reciprocity  League, 
and  declaring  that  the  proposed  organization  is  "  the  result 
of  a  movement  which  has  received  a  tremendous  impetus 
from  the  campaign  of  1902/'  and  that  ua  sentiment  has 
developed  in  favor  of  it  which  sooner  or  later  must  become 
irresistible." 

In  declining  the  invitation,  I  am  tempted  to  go  farther 
and  say  that  the  statements  above  quoted  are,  in  my  belief, 
without  foundation.  My  observation  among  the  business 
men  with  whom  I  associate  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
sentiment  referred  to  is  confined  to  two  classes  —  the  first 
including  those  few  whose  business  interests  might  be 
promoted  by  reciprocity  treaties,  more  particularly  by  a 
treaty  with  Canada ;  and  a  second  and  larger  class,  including 
those  who  are  caught  by  a  popular  catch-word,  and  have  not 
carefully  considered  what  it  signifies  or  how  it  is  to  benefit 
the  people  of  the  LTnited  States  as  a  whole.  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  and  only  one  side  has  thus  far  been 
fully  exploited  in  New  England.  I  ask  you  to  consider  some 
of  the  objections  to  reciprocity. 

RECIPROCITY  TREATIES    ARE  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

I.  These  objections  are  so  numerous  and  so  serious  that 
it  is  difficult  to  arrange  them  in  any  order  of  relative  im- 
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portance.  But  first  of  all,  in  view  of  its  fundamental  char- 
acter, is  the  objection  that  all  such  treaties  are  unconstitu- 
tional—  an  objection  which  I,  a  layman,  would  not  venture 
to  raise,  but  which  has  been  urged  by  the  most  eminent 
constitutional  authorities :  by  Daniel  Webster,  who  is  quoted 
by  Senator  Hoar  as  saying,  "  I  hope  I  know  the  constitution 
of  my  country  better  than  to  think  a  reciprocity  treaty  is 
constitutional ; "  by  Rufus  Choate,  when  he  was  a  senator 
from  Massachusetts ;  by  Justin  S.  Morrill,  the  late  senator 
from  Vermont;  by  James  G.  Blaine,  when  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  many  others,  whose  understanding  of  the 
constitution  I  am  bound  to  accept.  The  argument  was 
succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Morrill,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  January  7,  1884,  and  now  so  generally  forgotten  that 
I  quote  from  it: 

The  powers  separately  and  specifically  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution to  one  branch  of  our  government  cannot  be  assumed  or 
held  in  common  by  any  other  branch  at  its  pleasure.  The  invasion 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  one  by  another  cannot  be  accounted  less  than 
rank  usurpation.  Any  other  interpretation  of  the  constitution 
would  be  derogatory,  not  only  to  the  constitution  itself,  but  to 
its  far-sighted  framers.  The  President  is  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  this  gives  him  no  authority  to 
invade  the  power  of  Congress  "  to  raise  money  to  support  the 
Army  and  Navy."  The  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  may  make  treaties,  but  under  cover  of  this 
authority  no  constitutional  treaty  can  be  made  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,"  or  to  initiate  "  revenue  bills,"  any 
more  than  to  establish  a  "  uniform  law  of  bankruptcy,"  or  "  of 
naturalization,"  and  these,  together  with  all  other  powers 
which  were  specially  confided  to  Congress  or  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  constitution,  stand  as  a  flaming  sword 
against  all  encroachments  of  the  Executive,  and  forever  limit 
and  exclude  the  reach  of  its  treaty-making  power.  It  appears  to 
me  that  any  treaty  which  encroaches  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce,  or  upon  that  of  the  House  to  origi- 
nate revenue  laws,  involves  a  plain,  open,  and  palpable  violation 
of  the  constitution. 
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In  amending  the  Cuban  treaty,  the  Senate  has  recognized  a 
part  of  the  principle  here  contended  for,  by  providing  that 
before  it  becomes  effective  it  shall  receive  the  approval  of 
Congress.  But  does  this  meet  the  constitutional  objection? 
This  treaty  did  not  "  originate  "  in  the  House,  but  came  from 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  again,  if  it  is  a 
treaty,  what  possible  control  over  it  has  the  House  ?  The 
constitution  provides  that  all  treaties  shall  be  made  by  the 
Executive,  and  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 
The  House  can  neither  amend  nor  defeat  a  treaty,  under  the 
constitution.  There  appears  to  exist  the  strangest  confusion 
as  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
government.  "  What  is  the  constitution  between  friends?" 
was  once  asked  :  and  it  may  seem  to  you  old-fashioned  to 
raise  such  a  question  now.  But  it  has  more  practical  perti- 
nence than  lies  in  a  mere  regard  for  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
our  organic  law ;  and  I  pass  to  a  second  objection  to  show 
this. 

THEY  SUBSTITUTE  DIPLOMACY    FOR  LEGISLATION. 

II.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  the  substitution  of  diplomacy 
for  legislation,  in  fixing  the  customs  duties  upon  which  our 
revenues  and  our  industries  depend.  They  propose  that  a 
few  plenipotentiaries  or  agents,  sitting  behind  closed  doors, 
shall  determine  what  duties  shall  be  raised,  lowered,  or  re- 
moved, what  industries  shall  be  specially  favored,  and  what 
other  industries  shall  suffer,  in  order  that  the  fortunate  ones 
may  -  secure  these  special  favors.  That  these  agents  may 
know  little  about  industrial  conditions  has  been  shown  in  the 
French  treaty  and  in  the  Argentine  treaty,  both  of  which 
sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
the  Senate.  That  they  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  one  indus- 
try to  help  another  has  been  proved  by  those  treaties.  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  modify  their  decisions,  without  the 
consent  of  the  diplomatic  authorities  which  originally  drafted 
them.  Such  questions  can  never  be  satisfactorily  determined 
except  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  people,  in  Congress 
assembled. 
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THEY  INVOLVE  DISCRIMINATION  AND  INEQUALITIES. 

III.  Reciprocity  is  defined  in  the  law  books  as  a  compact 
between  nations,  under  which  the  citizens  of  each  are  guaran- 
tied certain  commercial  privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  other. 
These  treaties  were  first  devised  by  Great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  her  foreign  trade ;  and  they  were  gen- 
erally of  such  a  character  that  England  profited  at  the  expense 
of  her  weaker  commercial  rivals.  At  a  later  date,  beginning 
with  the  English-French  treaty  of  1860,  a  new  feature  was 
added,  known  as  "the  most  favored  nation  clause,"  under 
which  it  was  provided  that  if  either  nation,  party  to  a  treaty, 
should  subsequently  grant  to  a  third  party  conditions  more 
favorable  in  any  respect,  the  other  should  have  the  benefit  of 
them.  Under  this  clause  a  special  concession  made  in  favor 
of  any  one  nation  at  once  inured  to  the  benefit  of  all  with 
which  the  contracting  nation  had  commercial  treaties.  This 
is  intelligible  as  applied  to  nations  situated  like  those  of 
Europe ;  but  it  is  very  different  from  the  reciprocity  advo- 
cated in  this  country,  which  has  the  fatal  weakness  of 
ignoring  the  "  most  favored  nation  clause  "  altogether ;  which 
discriminates  between  nations  equally  friendly  to  us,  and  is 
therefore  a  sharp  and  dangerous  departure  from  our  tradi- 
tional policy  —  a  departure  which  would  certainly  land  us 
in  a  war  of  reprisals  to  which  there  would  be  no  end,  and 
out  of  which  there  could  come  no  commercial  advantage. 
This  is  precisely  the  thing  which  Washington  deprecated 
and  warned  against,  in  his  farewell  address,  when  he  wrote  : 
"Our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial 
hand,  neither  seeking  nor  granting1  exclusive  favors  or 
preferences." 

THEY  ARE  MOST  UNJUST  TOWARDS  OUR  BEST  CUSTOMER. 

I  will  give  an  illustration.  The  French  nation  enforces 
against  us  her  maximum  tariff,  while  giving  to  many  of  our 
competitors  in  her  markets  the  benefit  of  the  much  lower 
rates  of  her  minimum  tariff.  Under  the  Kasson  reciprocity 
treaty,  France  consented  to  reduce  a  few  of  these  duties 
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upon  certain  articles  imported  from  this  country,  in  no  case 
to  the  minimum  rates  accorded  other  countries.  In  return, 
we  bargained  to  admit,  at  20  per  cent,  reduction  •from  our 
uniform  duties,  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  which 
France  produces  in  common  with  many  other  countries.  Of 
course  our  imports  of  these  articles  would  thereafter  have 
been  exclusively  of  French  origin,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  France  was  continuing  to  enforce  against  us  higher 
customs  duties  than  against  other  nations,  on  the  great  bulk 
of  our  exports  to  that  country.  All  our  gain  would  have 
been  confined  to  the  few  industries,  or  possibly  to  the  single 
industry,  whose  representatives  were  so  fortunate  as  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  secret  councils  of  the  negotiators  of  this  treaty. 

To  accomplish  this  gain,  which  is  infinitesimal,  what 
would  we  have  lost?  Almost  certainly  we  would  have  sacri- 
ficed the  commercial  good  will  of  Great  Britain.  That  nation 
is  not  only  our  best  customer,  but  is  worth  more  to  us  than 
all  other  customers  combined.  She  takes  nearly  75  per  cent, 
of  all  our  exports  of  every  kind  and  description.  On  the 
other  hand  she  manufactures  many  of  the  products  which 
this  treaty  would  admit  from  France  under  conditions  which 
would  shut  out  altogether  like  goods  from  Great  Britain. 
England  could  not  overcome  this  discrimination  by  negotiat- 
ing a  similar  reciprocity  treaty  with  us,  because  she  already 
admits  all  American  products,  whether  of  agriculture  or 
manufacture,  except  tobacco  and  spirits,  absolutely  free  of 
customs  duties  and  restrictions.  The  attempt  to  extend 
our  foreign  trade  by  such  discriminations  is  absurd  and  inde- 
fensible as  a  national  policy.  You  would  regard  any  busi- 
ness man  who  proposed  such  a  contract  with  a  small 
customer,  against  the  interests  of  his  largest  customer,  as 
a  fit  candidate  for  the  lunatic  asylum.  We  can  cripple  and 
embarrass  our  foreign  trade  by  such  treaties;  we  can  never 
extend  it. 

THE  ARGENTINE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  from  the  Argentine  reci- 
procity treaty.    This  treaty  provides  for  a  20  per  cent,  reduc- 
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tion  in  the  duty  on  hides,  sugar,  and  wool  coming  from  that 
republic  to  this.  The  hide  duty  is  15  per  cent. ;  under  the 
treaty  it  would  have  become  12  per  cent.  —  too  small  a  mat- 
ter to  be  worth  consideration.  But  on  South  American  wools 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  would  have  given  them  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  against  the  competing  wools  of  Australia,  a 
dependency  of  Great  Britain,  which  country  would  have  found 
in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  a  trade  grievance  so  serious  as 
to  compel  some  form  of  retaliation.  And  what  did  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  give  in  return  ?  A  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
in  her  duties  on  a  few  canned  goods,  paraffin  wax,  and  wind- 
mills !  There  was  also  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  on  oatmeal 
and  a  few  other  cereal  foods.  It  was  a  most  amazing  treaty, 
in  its  inconsequential  character,  so  far  as  it  brought  any  com- 
mercial gain  to  us.  We  were  expected,  I  suppose,  to  make  up 
what  we  sacrificed  in  the  good  will  of  our  Australian  cus- 
tomers by  an  enormous  growth  in  the  sale  of  windmills  in  the 
Argentine  !  "  The  mountains  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
mouse !  " 


THEY  ARE  FREE  TRADE  IN  DISGUISE. 

IV.  You  speak  in  your  letter  of  "  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  and  other  restrictions  to  a  satisfactory  trade."  The 
remark  confirms  what  many  believe  —  that  reciprocity  is  a 
thinly  disguised  movement  in  the  interest  of  free  trade.  As 
such,  it  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  an  attempt  to  secure, 
by  indirection,  what  its  advocates  are  unwilling,  for  some 
reason,  to  openly  and  honestty  propose.  Protectionists 
should  not  be  caught  in  such  a  trap ;  but  that  some  of  them 
have  been  caught  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
due,  probably,  to  a  failure  to  reason  the  matter  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  If  reciprocity  with  one  nation  is  a  good 
thing,  it  must  be  a  good  thing  with  other  countries  ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  continue  to  negotiate  such  treaties,  until  all 
nations  are  included  which  maintain  any  customs  barriers 
against  us.  Thus,  in  the  end,  we  will  be  granting  special 
favors  to  all  nations  except  the  two  —  England  and  the  Neth- 
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erlands  —  which  now  give  us  substantially  free  trade,  and 
against  which  we  will  be  enforcing  our  highest  duties.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  it:  we  should  find  ourselves  with 
a  tariff  system  in  which  different  rates  of  duty  apply  to  the 
same  article  from  different  countries ;  with  a  total  absence  of 
similarity  and  uniformity  in  these  duties,  a  hodge-podge  of 
conflicting  and  contradictory  rates,  enormously  difficult  of 
administration,  and  provocative  of  interminable  discrimina- 
tions, bickerings,  heart-burnings,  and  commercial  complica- 
tions. The  ultimate  outcome  is  a  return  to  mediaeval 
conditions  of  commerce.  These  are  the  logical  results  of 
tariff  revision  by  indirection,  that  is  to  say,  by  commercial 
treaty  instead  of  by  Congressional  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  the  advocates  of  reciprocity  have  followed  their  theory 
to  its  natural  conclusion. 

If  the  existing  tariff  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  American 
people,  it  is  their  prerogative  to  revise  it,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  But  when  they  come  to  that  work  they  will  not  make  of 
it  a  coat  of  many  colors,  —  a  patchwork  quilt  of  differing  and 
discriminating  rates.  They  will  treat  all  nations  alike,  just 
as  they  expect  to  be  treated  by  other  nations.  They  will  be 
straightforward,  and  not  proceed  by  indirecton.  They  will 
make  one  law  for  the  whole  country  and  all  countries. 

IS  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  UNSATISFACTORY  ? 

V.  But  is  our  foreign  trade  unsatisfactory,  as  you  inti- 
mate ?  I  can  find  no  cause  for  discontent.  It  is  a  fact  that 
should  be  known  to  you,  as  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
doubled  since  1879 ;  that  it  has  grown  faster  than  that  of 
any  other  nation,  both  absolutely  and  relatively ;  and  that 
it  represents  to-day  the  largest  export  trade  of  any  nation, 
notwithstanding  a  the  restrictions  to  satisfactory  trade  "  of 
which  you  speak. 

I  have  compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summary  for  February, 
1903,  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  three  tables  which 
follow,  (1)  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  principal  European  countries,  in  1872  and  1901, 
showing  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty  years ;  (2)  the  value 
of  the  imports  into  the  same  countries  for  the  same  years; 
and  (3)  the  combined  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  same  countries  in  the  same  years,  exclusive  of  goods  in 
transit : 


(1.)    Exports  of   Domestic   Products   from  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 


1872. 

1901. 

Per  cent, 
of 

increase. 

$505,033,439 
1,241,760,000 
551,618,000 
726,000,000 

$1,355,481,861 
1,347,132,617 
1,054,685,000 
774,497, tiOO 

168.39 
8.49 
91.19 
6.68 

(2.)     Imports  entered  for  Consumption  into  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

1872. 

1901. 

Per  cent. 

of 

increase. 

35.68 
43.97 
66.45 
22.37 

$663,146,657 
1,535,123,000 
775,128,000 
689,100,000 

$899,793,754 
2,210,111,000 
1,290,254,000 
843,254,000 

(3.)     Total    Imports    entered  for   Consumption   and  Exports  o 
Domestic    Products,   United   States,   Great   Britain,  Germany 
and  France. 


1872. 

1901. 

Per  cent, 
of 

increase. 

$1,168,180,096 

$2,255,275,615 

93.06 

2,776,883,000 

3,557,243,617 

28.10 

1,326,746,000 

2,344,939,000 

76.74 

1,415,100,000 

1,617,751,600 

14.32 

II 


It  appears  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  (ex- 
ports and  imports  combined)  has  increased  93  per  cent,  in 
the  thirty  years,  Germany  alone  approaching  us,  with  an  in- 
crease of  76  per  cent. 

The  extraordinary  advance  of  our  export  trade  is  the 
phenomenon  of  the  world's  commerce.  It  has  come  about 
under  existing  laws,  and  it  contains  a  justification  and  vindi- 
cation of  those  laws  which  make  any  attempt  to  defend  them 
superfluous.  It  has  incited  among  our  European  competitors 
apprehension  and  alarm  which  are  no  longer  disguised.  It  is 
a  commerce  in  which  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  lines  of 
industry  participate  in  their  proper  proportions.  While  it 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  development  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, in  which  New  England  has  been  forbidden  by  nature 
to  partake,  it  has  none  the  less  been  shared  by  our  manufac- 
turing interests,  in  which  New  England  has  a  stake  equal,  if 
not  greater,  than  any  other  section.  I  find  from  the  same 
report  that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  articles 
in  1902  was  $403,641,401,  which  constituted  29.77  per  cent, 
of  our  total  exports.  This  is  an  increase  of  154.7  per  cent, 
since  1892,  when  our  manufactured  exports  were  valued  at 
only  $158,500,917,  and  constituted  but  15.7  per  cent,  of  our 
exports.  This  is  the  growth  of  ten  years.  How  much  faster 
ought  our  export  trade  to  have  grown  in  your  judgment? 

You  speak  of  "  the  necessity  of  extending  our  trade  rela- 
tions," and,  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  the  remark.  Our  trade  relations 
are  in  process  of  a  natural  extension,  as  rapid  as  the  develop- 
ment of  our  facilities  for  production,  and  unaided  by  special 
privileges  anywhere. 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA  —  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
PAST  EXPERIENCE. 

VI.  But,  you  say,  this  extension  of  our  trade  relations 
should  be  k'  particularly  with  Canada,"  and  this,  it  appears, 
is  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut,  so  far  as  the  New  England  Rec- 
iprocity League  is  concerned.    The  French,  Argentine,  and 
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other  reciprocity  treaties  are  ignored  in  your  circular,  although 
already  negotiated  and  long  awaiting  consideration. 

Let  us  look  closely  at  the  question,  therefore,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Canada.  Since  the  abortive  meeting  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission,  in  1898,  it  has  not  appeared  that  there  is 
the  slightest  probability  that  a  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty 
can  be  negotiated.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  Cana- 
dians themselves  are  either  indifferent  or  openly  hostile.  It 
is  certain  that  the  long-headed  and  astute  politicians  of  the 
Dominion  will  never  agree  to  any  treaty  in  which  they  do 
not  have  the  best  of  the  bargain.  They  had  much  the  best 
of  it  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854, —  the  work  of  a  free- 
trade  administration, —  so  much  so  that  immediately  it  was 
possible  to  get  rid  of  that  treaty,  notice  of  abrogation  passed 
our  House  of  Representatives  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 
A  second  reciprocity  treaty,  negotiated  in  1874,  was  rejected 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  nearly  as  decisive,  because  the  advan- 
tage in  it  lay  very  strongly  with  the  Canadians.  A  third 
movement  in  the  same  direction  came  to  grief  in  1884,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Arthur,  for  the  same 
reason.  President  Cleveland  made  a  fishery  treaty  which 
was  so  injurious  to  our  fishing  industries  that  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  thirty  senators  voting  against  ratification  and 
twenty-seven  in  favor.1 

RECIPROCITY  MUST  CONCERN  ONLY  NON— COMPETITIVE 
PRODUCTS. 

VII.  You  will  answer  these  facts  of  history  by  saying 
that  a  treaty  can  now  be  framed  so  mutually  advantageous 
that  both  countries  will  be  the  gainers  by  the  bargain.  Such 
an  answer  puts  upon  you  the  burden  of  showing  how  it  is  to 
be  done  ;  and  the  man  has  yet  to  be  born  who  can  do  this. 
We  have  had  much  vague  and  glittering  talk  about  the  ad- 
vantage and  necessity  of  Canadian  reciprocity ;  but  no  one 
has  even  attempted  to  supply  a  list  of  the  articles  —  products 
of  the  two  countries  respectively — which  both  countries 
will  accept  as  mutually  satisfactory  in  such  a  trade.    It  is 

1  Senator  Lodge's  speech  in  Boston,  April  2,  1903. 
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all  cry  and  no  wool.  Every  one  runs  away  from  the  detail, 
because  the  detail  is  beyond  him.  I  will  state  some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  is  so. 

It  is  the  theory  of  international  commerce  that  each 
country  gains  by  trade  in  which  each  takes  from  the  other 
something  it  has  not  got  and  stands  in  need  of.  The  history  of 
commerce  proves  the  theory  sound  ;  and  I  am  not  now  disput- 
ing that  reciprocal  arrangements  might  be  made  with  certain 
South  American  countries,  whereby  we  should  get  their 
coffee,  rubber,  mahogany,  and  other  tropical  products,  not 
grown  here  and  few  in  number,  in  exchange  for  our  manu- 
factures, which  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  This  is  the 
kind  of  reciprocity  —  a  reciprocity  in  non-competitive  products 
—  that  was  advocated  by  the  late  James  G.  Blaine  and  the 
late  President  McKinley,  and  the  only  kind,  as  I  believe.  It 
is  certain  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  most  vigorous  and  determined 
opponent  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  contributed  as 
much  towards  the  defeat  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty 
in  1874  as  any  other  man.1 

The  idea  of  reciprocity  in  non-competitive  products,  as  en- 
tertained by  Blaine,  McKinley,  Dingley,  and  other  prominent 
protectionists,  is  not  applicable  to  countries  situated  towards 
each  other,  geographically  and  economically,  as  are  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Our  natural  products  are  largely 
the  same,  and  are  produced  under  conditions  nearly  identical. 
Each  country  has  a  surplus  of  most  of  these  products  for 

1  Writing  to  his  constituents  in  June,  1874,  Mr.  Blaine,  being  then  Speaker,  said : 
"Against  the  whole  policy  of  adjusting  revenue  questions  by  the  treaty-making 
power,  I  desire  to  enter,  on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  an  emphatic  protest.  The 
Constitution  give3  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to 
originate  bills  of  revenue,  and  this  great  power  should  be  kept  where  it  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  every  two  years.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
sundry  articles  of  Canadian  product  should  be  admitted  free,  or  with  diminished  duty  ; 
it  may  well  be,  also,  that  Canada  would  find  it  advantageous  to  admit  certain  articles 
from  us  free  of  duty.  Let  each  country  decide  the  question  for  itself  independently, 
and  avoid  the  '  log-rolling'  feature  of  a  treaty,  in  which  it  will  inevitably  happen  that 
certain  interests  will  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  others  may  be  promoted.  Let  us 
simply  place  Canada  on  the  same  base  with  other  foreign  countries,  —  taxing  her 
products,  or  admitting  them  free,  according  to  our  own  judgment  of  the  interest  of 
our  revenue,  and  the  pursuits  and  needs  of  our  people,  —  always  bearing  in  mind  that, 
in  governmental  as  in  family  matters,  'charity  begins  at  home,'  and  that  'he  who 
provideth  not  for  those  of  his  own  house  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 
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export.  In  a  free  exchange  of  these  products,  one  nation 
must  lose  what  the  other  gains.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
the  gain  under  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854 
was  invariably  to  Canada,  in  these  natural  products.  We 
gained  nothing  in  cheapness  of  imports  by  the  remission 
of  duties,  for  Canada  sold  us  her  produce,  not  at  her  home 
prices,  but  at  our  prices.  Mr.  Blaine  is  on  record  that  the 
free  exchange  of  agricultural  and  lumber  products  during 
the  eleven  years  of  the  Canadian  treaty  cost  the  farmers  and 
lumber  men  of  Maine  alone  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Morrill  has  summed  up  its  results  to  both  coun- 
tries in  the  following  remarkable  showing  : 

The  last  year  before  the  treaty  went  into  effect  our  exports  to 
Canada  were  $20,828,676.  They  immediately  began  to  decline 
under  the  treaty,  and  in  twelve  years  they  had  fallen  to  $15,243,- 
834.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  time  the  exports  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States  increased  from  $12,182,314  to  $46,- 
199,470.  Prior  to  the  treaty  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  about  $8,000,000  a  year  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  paid  in  specie.  At  the  end  of  the 
treaty  it  had  turned  against  us  to  such  an  extent  that  we  had  to 
pay  in  specie  $30,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

THE  KIND  OF  RECIPROCITY  CANADA  WANTS. 

The  Canadians  understand  all  this  ;  they  know  that  the 
only  kind  of  reciprocity  that  can  be  of  advantage  to  them  is 
one  which  provides  for  the  free  interchange  of  natural  prod  acts. 
The  attitude  of  her  statesmen  was  bluntly  and  unequivocally 
stated  by  the  Hon.  John  Charlton,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission,  and  also  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  in  a 
speech  in  the  latter  body  in  the  winter  of  1901,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted : 

No  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  Canada  that  does  not 
give  us  reciprocity  in  natural  products,  without  granting  any  re- 
turn or  any  concession  beyond  what  has  already  been  granted. 
I  mean  that  we  are  entitled  to-day  to  reciprocity  in  natural  prod- 
ucts absolutely  and  unrestricted,  without  granting  one  solitary 
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iota,  of  a  concession  further  than  we  have  granted  —  without 
putting  an  article  on  the  free  list  which  is  not  already  there,  and 
without  diminishing  our  duties  by  a  single  concession.  And  this 
concession  of  free  trade  in  natural  products  must  be  granted  by 
the  United  States  without  a  solitary  concession  from  Canada 
further  than  those  we  have  already  made.  We  cannot  afford  any 
more. 

Now  this  is  a  demand  for  the  re-enactment  of  the  recipro- 
city treaty  of  1854,  almost  in  precise  terms.  That  treaty 
provided  for  the  free  admission  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  and  the  free  admission  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  of  bread-stuffs,  provisions,  live  animals,  fruits,  fish, 
poultry,  hides  and  skins,  furs,  stone,  ores  and  metals,  timber 
and  lumber,  unmanufactured  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  —  the  list  of  articles  being  identical  for  each 
country. 

The  free  admission  of  her  natural  products  to  this  country 
is  the  only  kind  of  reciprocity  Canada  ever  has  given  or  ever 
will  give  to  the  United  States. 

In  a  word,  it  is  a  farmer's  question,  pure  and  simple. 

WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  THINKS  ABOUT  IT. 

This  being  a  farmer's  question,  it  is  curious  that  you  should 
have  left  the  farmer  altogether  out  of  your  calculations. 
The  agriculturists  are  the  controlling  political  power  in 
Congress  and  in  the  nation ;  they  are  not  altogether  satisfied 
n'ow  with  their  share  of  advantage  from  the  protective 
policy ;  and  they  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  competi- 
tion of  their  Canadian  neighbors.  I  recall  the  manner  in 
which  they  insisted  upon  a  prohibitory  duty  against  Canadian 
barley  in  the  tariff  of  1890.  It  was  shown  that  the  duty 
they  asked  would  ruin  the  great  malting  industry  of  Oswego 
and  other  lake  ports  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  have 
that  effect.  But  it  made  no  difference  :  the  duty  was  voted 
in  1890,  and  again  voted  in  1897.  Any  body  of  gentlemen 
in  this  little  northeast  corner  of  this  big  country,  who  think 
they  can  tinker  the  laws  of  Congress  in  their  special  com- 
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mercial  interests,  are  thrusting  their  heads  against  a  stone 
wall.  The  great  Northwest,  with  its  millions  of  farmers, 
makes  the  legislation  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  will  never 
sanction  laws  or  treaties  which  it  thinks  —  rightly  or  wrongly 
—  will  benefit  New  England  at  the  expense  of  its  own  people. 
If  the  Massachusetts  legislature  could  be  persuaded  to  pass 
reciprocity  resolves,  the  giant  of  the  West  would  laugh  at 
them.  And  for  one,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  my  section  of  the 
country  commit  itself  to  any  line  of  policy  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  equally  advantageous  to  all. 

RECIPROCITY  IK  MANUFACTURES. 

VIII.  Again,  you  may  answer  that  whatever  the  United 
States  might  lose,  in  the  way  of  a  restricted  market  for  our 
agricultural  products,  could  be  made  up  by  a  largely  increased 
Canadian  sale  of  our  manufactured  goods.  Sir  John  Charl- 
ton's remarks  do  not  offer  much  encouragement  for  such  a 
hope.  The  good  reason  why  is  the  fact  that  Canada  is  as 
ambitious  as  ourselves  in  the  direction  of  manufactures. 
Her  people  have  the  same  aptitudes  as  our  own,  and  the 
same  advantages.  They  are  now  agitating  for  a  tariff  re- 
vision that  shall  increase  duties,  and  promote  an  industrial 
development  analogous  to  our  own.  They  are  full  of 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  have  an  abundance  of  capital. 
They  will  concede  nothing,  in  a  treaty,  that  will  give  our 
manufacturers  any  advantage  in  competition  with  their  own. 

Five  years  ago,  in  response  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  magnificent 
scheme  for  an  imperial  zollverein  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  whereby  each  of  these  colonies  was  to  concede 
an  advantage  to  the  mother  country,  as  against  all  other 
countries,  in  customs  duties,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  enacted 
a  law  giving  imports  from  Great  Britain  a  preferential  duty 
25  per  cent,  less  than  that  charged  against  similar  goods  from 
all  other  countries.  A  year  later  this  preferential  in  favor  of 
English  goods  was  increased  to  33£  per  cent.  It  has  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  convince  the  Canadians  that  they  ' 
have  given  to  Great  Britain,  in  their  excess  of  loyalty,  an 
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advantage  which  handicaps  the  development  of  their  own 
manufactures  ;  and  there  has  accordingly  arisen  an  organized 
movement  for  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  preferential. 
The  right  of  the  mother  country  to  a  preferential  advantage, 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  is  not  disputed  ;  but  even 
against  the  mother  country  it  is  proposed  to  enforce  customs 
duties  high  enough  to  permit  the  healthy  and  independent 
development  of  home  industry. 

THE  PREFERENTIAL  IN  FAVOR  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Osborne  Howes,  representing  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  made  an  elaborate  plea  for  a  Canadian  reciprocity 
treaty  before  the  United  States  members  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  in  1898,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  me.  Mr. 
Howes'  entire  argument  was  based  upon  this  difference  in 
favor  of  English  goods,  which  had  just  then  gone  into 
effect.  "It  does  not  seem  at  all  likely,"  said  Mr.  Howes, 
"that  we  can  hold  our  Canadian  trade  under  the  pressure  of 
such  a  material  difference  as  this,  and  what  we  ask  you  is,  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  shall  do  away  with  this  differ- 
ence and  obtain  for  us  the  advantages  which  are  now  accorded 
to  the  English."  There  is  a  fine  nerve  about  this  simple  and 
ingenuous  proposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Howes.  There  is 
but  one  parallel  in  literature  to  which  it  can  be  likened,  and 
that  is  the  famous  exploit  of  Don  Quixote  against  the 
windmill. 

OUR  RAPIDLY  GROWING  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

IX.  These  are  a  few  of  the  practical  obstacles  to  Canadian 
reciprocity.  I  ask  your  attention  now  to  the  fact  that  with- 
out any  reciprocity  treaty,  and  in  spite  of  preferentials,  our 
Canadian  trade  is  gaining  rapidly,  and  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  England.  Mr.  Howes'  prognostications  of  its  rapid 
decline  under  the  preferential  were  without  foundation.  The 
course  of  trade  has  been  just  the  reverse  of  his  prediction. 
Here  are  the  official  statistics  of  Canada's  export  and  import 
trade  with  England  and  the  United  States  since  the  preferen- 
tial went  into  effect : 
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Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Canada  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 


Great  Britain. 


Fiscal  years. 

Exports  to. 

Imports  from 
entered  for  con- 
sumption. 

Total. 

1898  before  preferential 

1899   

1900   

1901   

1902   

$104,998,818 
99,091,855 
107,736,368 
105,328,956 
117,320,221 

$32,500,917 
37,060,123 
44,789.730 
43,018,164 
49,206,062 

$137,499,735 
136,151,978 
152,526,098 
148,347,120 
166,526,283 

$12,321,403  = 
11.7  per  ct. 

$16,705,145  = 
51.4  per  ct. 

$29,026,548  = 
21.1  per  ct. 

United  States. 

Fiscal  years. 

Exports  to. 

Imports  from 
entered  for  con- 
sumption. 

Total. 

1898  before  preferential 
tariff  

1899   

1900   

1901   

1902   

$45,705,336 
45,133,521 
68,619.023 
72,382,230 
71,197,684 

$78,705,590 
93,007,166 
109,844,378 
110,485,008 
120,814,750 

$124,410,926 
138,140,687 
178,463,401 
182,867,238 
192,012,434 

Increase  over  1898   

$25,492,348  = 
55.8  per  ct. 

$42,109,160  = 
53.5  per  ct. 

$67,601,508  = 
54.3  per  ct. 

Our  annual  exports  to  Canada  have  increased  $42,109,160 
in  amount  since  1898  when  the  English  preferential  went 
into  effect,  or  53.5  per  cent.,  while  those  of  Great  Britain 
have  increased  $16,705,450,  or  51.4  per  cent.  We  com- 
mand to-day  more  than  one-half  of  all  Canada's  import 
business,  her  total  import  trade  in  1902  having  been 
$211,000,000.  More  striking  and  conclusive  than  that :  our 
exports  to  Canada  have  more  than  doubled  in  value  since 
1895,  in  which  year  they  were  $54,684,521.! 

1  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Canadian  Trade  and  Navigation  Eeport,  and  of 
necessity  differ  somewhat  from  similar  statements  in  our  own  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation reports. 
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What,  then,  is  the  occasion  for  these  constant  jeremiads 
over  our  declining  trade  with  the  Dominion  ?  Why  these 
resolves  by  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce? 
Are  these  business  men  ignorant  of  the  facts  ?  Or  are  they 
being  deceived  by  gentlemen  who  conceal  the  facts?  Or  are 
they  simply  misled  by  a  sentiment  ?  The  trade  statistics 
totally  destroy  the  argument  for  Canadian  reciprocity,  and 
leave  it  without  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

If  we  go  back  still  further,  we  shall  find  equally  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  no  treaty  is  necessary  to  develop  our 
Dominion  trade.  Our  exports  to  that  country  fell  off  for  a 
few  years  after  the  lapse  of  the  old  reciprocity  treaty  in 
1866,  as  was  natural;  but  as  soon  as  the  readjustments 
were  made,  they  began  to  gain,  and  by  1871  they  had 
reached  a  larger  volume  than  in  any  year  of  reciprocity. 

1  give  a  table  which  shows  the  development  of  Canadian 
commerce  between  1873  and  1902. 


Imports  and  Exports  op  Canada  —  1873  and  1902. 
Imports. 


1873. 

1902. 

Value. 

Per  cent . 
of  Total. 

Value. 

Per  c  ent. 
of  Total. 

Total  

$127,514,594 

100 

$202,791,595 

100 

From  Great  Britain  

United  States  

All  other  countries 

$68,522,776 
47,735,678 
11,256,140 

53.8 
37.4 
8.8 

$49,206,062 
120,814,750 
32,770,783 

24.3 
59.5 
16.2 

Exports. 

1873. 

1902. 

Value. 

Per  cent, 
of  Total. 

Value. 

Per  cent, 
of  Total. 

Total  

$89,789,922 

100 

$211,640,286 

100 

All  other  countries  . . 

$38,743,848 
42,072,526 
8,973,548 

43.2 
46.8 
10. 

$117,320,221 
71,197,684 
23,122,381 

55.4 
33.7 
10.9 
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Thirty  years  ago  Great  Britain  controlled  more  than 
one-half,  or  53.8  per  cent.,  of  Canada's  import  trade ;  to-day 
she  controls  less  than  one-quarter,  or  but  24.3  per  cent. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  controlled  37.4  per 
cent,  of  Canada's  import  trade ;  now  she  controls  59.5  per 
cent,  of  it. 

WHY  OUR  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  TO  CANADA 
INCREASE. 

How  shall  this  great  increase  in  our  Canadian  trade  be 
accounted  for?  Mr.  Howes  himself  has  furnished  a  very 
satisfactory  explanation.  He  says,  in  the  paper  already 
quoted  : 

In  hundreds  of  commodities,  in  some,  of  course,  more  than  in 
others,  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  in  Canada 
for  American  wares,  and  significantly  enough,  this  increased  de- 
mand for  similar  articles  of  English  manufacture.  Formerly  our 
Canadian  neighbors  looked  to  England  to  supply  them  with  most 
of  the  thousand  and  one  articles  of  household  or  domestic  use  ; 
but  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  demand  for  wares  of  this 
kind  has  been  filled  very  generally  by  American  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  If  you  go  through  the  retail  stores  of  Montreal, 
Toronto,  or  Winnipeg,  you  will  find  the  counters  and  showcases 
largely  filled  with  goods  of  American  production,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  is  little  in  this  respect  to  differentiate  these  estab- 
lishments from  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago.  .  . 
Canadians  have  the  same  taste,  habits,  and  customs  as  ourselves ; 
they  want  what  we  want  and  what  we  manufacture,  and  besides 
this,  they  have  a  purchasing  power  which  is  not  possessed  to 
anywhere  near  the  same  extent  by  those  living  in  South  and 
Central  America. 

In  a  word,  the  Canadians  cannot  get  along  without  our 
goods,  and  they  will  continue  to  buy  them,  because  they 
must  have  them.  Mr.  Howes  has  made  a  very  concise  state- 
ment of  reasons  why  we  should  let  well  enough  alone. 

He  lias  furnished  still  another  arrow  for  the  quiver  of 
anti-reciprocity.  14  The  experience  of  j^ears  proves,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  balance  of  trade  with  Canada  is  constantly  in  our 
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favor."  The  figures  quoted  above  show  this  balance  in  our 
favor  to  be  now  850,000,000.  It  is  certainly  a  very  healthy 
balance  sheet,  from  our  point  of  view,  and  very  different  from 
that  which  existed  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  It 
means  that  under  existing  conditions  we  have  much  the  best 
of  the  situation.  Until  the  Canadians  are  prepared  to  be- 
come partakers  of  our  burdens  and  defenders  of  a  common 
nationality,  why  should  we  welcome  them  to  a  free  partici- 
pation in  any  part  of  the  advantages  of  our  markets?  The 
overwhelming  superiority  of  our  own  country,  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  purchasing  and  consuming  power,  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  any  reciprocal  interchange  of  markets  with  Canada 
must  be  a  losing  bargain  for  us. 

WHY  NOT  TKADE  IN  HOME  PRODUCTS  ? 

X.  I  have  examined  carefully  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
reports  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering what  articles  that  country  now  exports,  freer  trade 
in  which  might  be  thought  advantageous  to  New  England. 
I  am  surprised  to  find  how  few  in  number  they  are.  They 
are  wholly  agricultural  in  character,  or  else  are  products  of 
the  forest,  the  fisheries,  or  the  mine. 

Increased  shipments  of  Canadian  agricultural  products 
would  no  doubt  mean  more  business  for  some  of  our  New 
England  railroads  and  shippers  —  a  desire  for  which  appears 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan  to  organize  a  New  England 
Reciprocity  League.  But  if  we  put  aside  our  local  spectacles 
and  look  at  the  question  from  a  national  point  of  view,  we 
shall  see  that  an  increase  in  Canadian  imports,  of  a  character 
which  can  as  well  be  produced  at  home,  creates  no  additional 
trade,  but  merely  substitutes  foreign  for  domestic  transac- 
tions. Any  increase  of  imports  likely  to  be  caused  by  a 
Canadian  reciprocity  treat}r  would  simply  mean  a  diminished 
consumption  of  home  products  of  the  same  character.  Does 
not  New  England  in  effect  say,  when  she  demands  reci- 
procity with  Canada,  that  she  prefers  to  buy  from  the  Can- 
adians rather  than  from  our  own  people  ? 
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CANADIAN  COAL. 

XI.  The  item  of  free  coal  for  our  New  England  manu- 
factures is  the  one  most  frequently  conjured  with  by  the 
reciprocity  advocates.  It  has  been  given  an  added  potency 
by  the  anthracite  strike,  the  hardships  of  the  coal  famine, 
and  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  coal  duty  by  Congress, 
in  response  to  popular  clamor.  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
state  that  this  suspension  of  the  coal  duty  did  not  operate, 
while  the  famine  continued,  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  to 
our  manufacturers.  I  undertake  also  to  say  that  a  continu- 
ance of  free  Canadian  coal  will  not  operate  in  any  way  to 
their  advantage.  Some  years  ago  my  situation  as  a  manu- 
facturer using  very  large  quantities  of  coal  led  me  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  this  question,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  free  coal  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  Arlington  Mills.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
were  widely  published  at  the  time  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  controvert  the  conclusions  it  estab- 
lished.   Some  of  these  conclusions  were  : 

First,  That  New  England  is  now  supplied  with  coal  from 
mines  in  the  United  States,  which  have  forced  all  other  com- 
petitors from  her  markets,  and  can  hold  the  field  without 
the  aid  of  a  duty. 

Second,  That  New  England  now  procures  her  coal  supply 
more  cheaply  than  she  could  procure  it  from  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  duty  removed. 

Third,  The  duty  on  foreign  coal  was  suspended  January 
15,  1903;  the  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  from  January  1st 
to  April  12th  inclusive  were  more  than  15  per  cent,  less  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1902,  when  the  duty  of  sixty 
cents  per  ton  was  operative. 

Fourth,  That  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the 
United  States  is  so  enormous  and  the  quantity  mined  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  relatively  so  small,  that  under  any  circum- 
stances the  price  of  coal  in  the  United  States  would  establish 
the  price  for  Nova  Scotia  coal.    The  consumption  of  coal  in 
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New  England  is  many  times  larger  than  the  entire  production 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Fifth,  That  the  procuring  of  any  material  proportion  of 
New  England's  coal  supply  from  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  duty 
removed,  would  involve  a  large  reduction  in  the  present  price 
of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  and  such  reduction  is  not  possible. 

Sixth,  That  even  if  it  were  possible  for  Nova  Scotia  miners 
to  make  the  reduction  in  price  necessary  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  United  States  mines  in  the  New  England  market,  it 
would  not  be  done,  because  it  would  involve  an  equivalent 
reduction  on  the  very  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  required 
for  domestic  consumption  in  Canada. 

Seventh,  That  interior  New  England  points  have  the  advan- 
tage of  rail  competition  in  the  coals  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  constantly  becoming  closer,  and  which  does  not 
exist  on  Nova  Scotia  coals. 

Eighth,  That  in  the  relative  value  of  the  coals  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  the  advantage  is  so  greatly  in  favor  of 
our  coals  that  Nova  Scotia  coals  could  not  compete  with 
them,  even  if  the  latter  could  be  landed  at  Boston  at  a  less 
price  than  American  coals. 

Ninth,  That  the  control  of  the  West  India  market  by 
the  United  States  coals,  where  they  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  Nova  Scotia  coals,  epitomizes  the  whole  question.  The 
conditions  which  would  exist  in  New  England  with  free  coal, 
practically  exist  in  the  West  Indies  now  ;  and  under  these 
conditions  our  coals  have  driven  the  Nova  Scotia  coals  out  of 
that  market.  The  same  conditions  existed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  seven  years  in  which  all  coals  used  in  our 
ocean  and  coastwise  steam  navigation  were  practically  free, 
and  there  was  little  or  no  use  of  Nova  Scotia  coals  for  that 
purpose. 

If  these  conclusions  regarding  coal  were  true  in  1891  and 
are  true  to-day,  as  I  confidently  affirm  them  to  be,  they  must 
be  relatively  true  with  reference  to  other  Canadian  products, 
not  agricultural,  for  the  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
are  much  the  same  in  others.    An  exception  to  the  rule  is 
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lumber.  The  argument  with  respect  to  lumber  is  entirely 
different ;  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  it,  because  it  will  be 
conceded  that  lumber  alone  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
reciprocal  arrangement.  The  question  of  the  fisheries  be- 
longs in  the  same  category.  New  England  does  not  want 
reciprocity  in  any  article  that  is  her  peculiar  industry  —  least 
of  all,  I  think  you  will  agree,  in  the  fisheries. 

HOW  IT  ALL  SUMS  UP. 

XII.  Reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  then,  about  all  there  is 
to  the  New  England  demand  for  Canadian  reciprocity  is  the 
desire  of  a  few  railroads  and  shippers  to  increase  their  busi- 
ness in  Canadian  products  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  The 
gain  to  them  is  not  one  in  which  New  England  manufactur- 
ers, or  our  people  generally,  would  share.  I  need  hardly 
point  out  that  the  mere  passage  of  Canadian  products  through 
Boston,  in  transit  to  European  points,  adds  nothing  to  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  and  but  very  little  to  its  actual  business. 
Canadian  grain,  for  example,  is  transferred  from  car  to 
steamer-hold  by  machinery,  and  does  not  even  give  employ- 
ment to  the  stevedore.  Such  shipments  may  swell  the 
figures  of  the  export  trade  of  the  port  of  Boston  ;  but  they 
represent  a  fictitious  trade  — a  trade  that  does  not  originate 
with  us,  that  does  not  abide  with  us,  that  does  not  employ 
our  capital  or  our  labor,  and  that  brings  profit  to  hardly  more 
of  our  own  citizens  than  can  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 

The  conclusion  I  reach  is,  that  there  is  not  enough  in 
Canadian  reciprocity  to  justify  the  organization  of  a  New 
England  League ;  and  that,  even  if  there  were  enough,  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  are  of  such  a  character  that  a  League  can 
accomplish  nothing. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

XIII.  But  there  are  other  directions  in  which  the  concerted 
efforts  of  our  business  men  and  manufacturers  might  produce 
results  of  substantial  value  to  the  industries  upon  which 
New  England  must  rely  for  her  future  growth  and  prosperity. 
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Massachusetts  can  and  should  cultivate  closer  business  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  our  own  country.  The  best  market  • 
is  the  home  market.  Our  people  have  more  money  to  spend 
than  any  other,  and  they  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
any  other.  Already  we  number  85,000,000  ;  by  the  time  the 
next  census  is  taken  it  will  be  100,000,000.  This  population 
demands  more  manufactured  goods ;  and  New  England's 
first  ambition  should  be  to  supply  a  larger  percentage  of  this 
constantly  increasing  demand;  if  there  shall  be  a  surplus 
left,  foreign  outlets  for  it  can  well  be  sought. 

It  has  been  made  plain  to  us  by  the  recent  census  of  the 
United  States  that  our  manufacturing  growth  is  not  as  rapid 
as  it  formerly  was,  and  not  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.    There  must  be  causes,  and  there  must  be  remedies. 

We  learn  from  the  census  reports  that  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  Massachusetts  in  1900  was  $1,027,- 
000,  and  that  this  was  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  15.7  per 
cent.  We  learn  also  that  the  increase  for  the  whole  country 
was  37.9  per  cent.  Accepting  the  figures  as  substantially 
accurate,  we  know  at  once  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  advancing  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
Massachusetts.  We  know  that  we  are  supplying  a  decreas- 
ing proportion  of  the  goods  which  the  American  people  are 
consuming.  We  know  that  we  are  not  holding  our  own.  ' 
It  is  a  serious  situation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  must 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  these  manufacturing  industries 
for  our  future  prosperity.  We  know  there  is  room  for 
growth,  —  for  greater  growth  than  15  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
because  other  states  have  grown  at  a  much  greater  ratio. 

The  fact  that  we  labor  under  certain  physical  disad- 
vantages, as  compared  with  other  sections  of  our  country,  is 
not  a  reason  for  surrender,  but  a  stimulus  to  greater  effort. 
Possessing  these  natural  advantages,  other  sections  are  offer- 
ing inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the 
enlargement  of  enterprise.  Massachusetts,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  seemed  in  some  ways  to  repel  and  discourage  such 
investment  and  enlargement.  We  have  been  so  strong  and 
so  well  fortified  that  we  have  grown  indifferent.    Thus  far 
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the  effect  has  hardly  been  perceptible.  But  the  time  will 
•  come  when  we  shall  recognize,  perhaps  too  late,  that  we 
have  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  decadence.  Some  things 
that  should  be  done  are  wholly  within  the  control  of  our 
own  authorities ;  and  our  business  men  have  not  shown 
that  interest  in  them  which  is  needed  to  plant  in  our  own 
midst  the  factories  which  Massachusetts  money  is  building 
elsewhere. 

I  have  alluded  on  another  occasion  to  the  fact  that  the 
laws  governing  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts  forbid  the 
investment  of  the  funds  of  these  institutions  in  the  capital 
stock  of  manufacturing  corporations  organized  under  Massa- 
chusetts laws.  Nor  can  savings  banks  legally  make  loans  to 
individual  citizens  offering  such  shares  as  collateral.  These 
laws  directly  discriminate  against  the  sources  of  our  pros- 
perity. They  discourage  and  discountenance  the  value  and 
stability  of  these  investments ;  and  they  tend,  so  far  as  their 
influence  goes,  to  prejudice  capital  against  manufacturing, 
and  thus  to  drive  much  of  it  into  channels  of  investment 
which  experience  proves  to  be  much  more  precarious. 

This  discrimination  by  the  Commonwealth  against  the  shares 
of  her  manufacturing  corporations  can  only  be  construed  as 
an  expression  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  security  and  the 
earnings  of  such  investments.  Coming  from  so  high  an 
authority  it  depresses  the  value  of  such  investments  among 
all  investors  and  greatly  restricts  the  market  for  manufactur- 
ing shares.  Such  shares  lack  the  seal  of  the  approval  of 
the  Commonwealth.  We  should  stamp  such  shares  with  the 
Commonwealth's  approval  instead  of  her  implied  condemna- 
tion. This  will  inspire  confidence  throughout  the  whole 
community,  create  a  wider  market,  and  secure  more  reliable 
corporate  accountability. 

I  will  call  attention  to  another  matter  not  less  important 
to  the  future  development  of  our  manufacturing  industries. 
Cheap  transportation  and  complete  transportation  facilities 
have  become  the  prime  essentials  of  profitable  manufacture. 
In  some  ways  New  England  has  been  peculiarly  favored  in 
this  regard.    Our  facilities  for  water  transportation  to  and 
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from  the  great  seaports  of  the  country  have  been  unexcelled, 
and  they  have  always  been  a  powerful  factor  in  maintaining 
our  manufacturing  supremacy.  Our  facilities  for  reaching 
the  great  inland  distributing  points  by  rail  have  also  been 
unexcelled  ;  and  New  England  goods  have  penetrated  to  the 
farthest  outposts  of  the  country  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
any  other.  But  as  industries  become  more  specialized,  and 
as  different  localities  develop  establishments  for  making 
different  parts  or  working  in  separate  processes  of  manufact- 
ure, there  comes  the  need  for  the  most  perfect  transportation 
facilities  between  these  near-by  communities.  A  mill  in  one 
town  may  depend  for  its  partially  manufactured  materials 
upon  a  mill  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  it  must  of  necessity 
be  able  to.  get  them  quickly,  with  certainty,  and  at  the  min- 
imum of  transportation  costs.  The  manufacturing  cities  of 
Massachusetts  are  all  bound  up  together  in  this  interchange  of 
supplies,  materials,  machinery,  and  products.  They  all  suffer 
alike  from  the  fact  that  the  local  transportation  facilities  are, 
in  many  instances,  behind  the  times  and  wholly  unsuited  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  interchangeable  business.  The 
terminal  facilities  of  most  of  our  railroads  are  not  adequate 
to  the  demands  upon  them.  The  facilities  for  the  quick 
interchange  of  freights  between  the  several  railroad  systems 
are  antiquated,  not  adapted  to  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
business  offered,  and  a  source  of  constant  delay,  annoyance, 
and  embarrassment  to  our  manufacturers.  It  often  takes 
longer  to  transport  freight  from  Lawrence  to  New  Bedford 
than  to  carry  it  across  the  ocean. 

Above  all,  the  freight  rates  charged  upon  this  local  busi- 
ness, particularly  when  there  is  necessary  an  interchange 
between  different  railway  systems,  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  service,  on  the  basis  of  modern  railroad 
charges,  and  are  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  manufacturing 
industries  to  carry,  under  existing  conditions  of  competition. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  section  of  the  Northern  States  where 
the  facilities  for  local  transportation  are  so  old-fashioned  and 
inconvenient,  or  the  freight  charges  in  this  service  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  actual  service  rendered,  as  in  the  New 
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England  States.  It  is  a  handicap  to  further  growth,  the  full 
effect  of  which  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  as  the  manufacturers  that  this 
subject  should  be  thoroughly  inquired  into,  and  that  a 
remedy  should  be  planned  on  a  broad  and  permanent  basis. 
There  is  here  a  field  for  united  effort  awaiting  some  leader 
who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  determination 
to  help  New  England  in  her  hard  struggle  to  maintain  her- 
self against  neighbors  more  favored  by  nature,  and  more 
fortunate  in  the  effective  aid  of  organized  business  sentiment. 
May  I  not  conclude  this  long  letter  with  an  appeal  to  you,  as 
the  president  of  our  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
abandon  this  campaign  against  "  men  in  buckram,"  and  give 
your  attention  to  matters  that  will  be  of  practical  and  lasting 
benefit  to  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  ?  Can 
we  not  all  agree  upon  plans  to  encourage  and  increase  the 
investment  of  Massachusetts  capital  in  Massachusetts  in- 
dustries ? 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Whitman. 


Boston,  April  30,  1903. 


